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child enters upon his institutional life, and for this reason the sys- 
tem of large schools is condemned. The schools must be small 
enough to admit of really personal relations between the authorities 
and the children under their charge. 

One important point comes out clearly, both in Mr. Morrison's 
book and in the Blue Book referred to before, — i.e., that the care 
of the children should not cease as soon as they leave the walls of 
the institution. A more complete system of "after-care" would 
go far to prevent the recurrence of crime which is so sad a feature 
among juvenile offenders. This is a work which could and should 
be done largely by voluntary agencies, which would undertake 
that every child should have at least one friend to look to for 
support when he begins the hard battle of life on his own account. 

Helen Bosanquet. 

London. 



British Moralists : Being Selections from Writers principally of 
the Eighteenth Century. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Analytical Index, by L. A. Selby-Bigge, M.A., formerly Fellow 
and Lecturer of University College, Oxford. In two volumes. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1897. Pp. lxx., 425, 451. 

The selections here given are on a somewhat extensive scale. The 
principal ethical writings of Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Butler, S. 
Clarke, Price, and Adam Smith are represented with great fulness. 
Considerable extracts are given also from Bentham, Balguy, John 
Brown, John Clarke, John Gay, Kames, and Wollaston ; and 
shorter passages from Hobbes, Cudworth, Locke, Mandeville, and 
Paley. There is also an introductory Essay of nearly sixty pages, 
a Bibliographical Note, and an extensive Index of terms used by 
the leading writers. 

"A book of selections," says the editor, "is never quite satis- 
factory. Even if it is wanted, its execution may easily be found 
fault with. When all is irrevocably in print, one feels how much 
better it might have been done, — how niggardly one has been to 
one author, how stupidly indulgent to another, how badly propor- 
tioned is the whole, and how awkwardly arranged." A candid re- 
viewer must, I fear, admit that he partly recognizes the justice of 
these self-accusations. The task undertaken is a difficult one, and 
it can hardly be said that it is quite successfully executed. The 
selections are not so arranged as to bring out clearly either the 
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relative importance of the writers or their relations to one another. 
It is unfortunate, also, that, in the case of the longer extracts, it is 
not always made obvious to what extent the texts are incompletely 
given. Omissions are generally indicated by asterisks; but at sev- 
eral points these have not been inserted. 

The introductory essay, also, though containing good and sug- 
gestive material, impresses one as scrappy and ill-arranged. Indeed, 
the order in which the writers are arranged in this introductory 
part seems to be almost the reverse of that in which they are 
placed in the body of the book. The general line of criticism is 
largely based on that of Green. 

The Bibliographical Note is similarly unsatisfactory. If Cud- 
worth * and Hobbes are to be included, why not Henry More ? 
And why should none of the writings of Hobbes be given but 
" Human Nature" and " Leviathan" ? Why should Reid's " En- 
quiry into the Human Mind," or even his "Essay on Quantity," 
be included among ethical writings? Or, if the latter is to be in- 
cluded on account of its very slight reference to an ethical ques- 
tion, why not also the "Essays on the Intellectual Powers," which 
have a chapter on the question " whether morality be capable of 
demonstration" ? On the whole, one cannot but conclude that the 
list is somewhat arbitrary. 

The Index of topics given at the end, which is very full, and 
seems to be carefully drawn out, will probably be found of more 
value to the student than any other part of the book. Even 
here one hardly knows why Gassendi should have the benefit of 
a Latinized name, while Descartes has not ; but this is a small 
point. 

On the whole, however, in spite of the defects that have been 
indicated, these volumes can hardly fail to be of great assistance 
to students of ethics, by bringing together in a convenient form 
several of the most important works of the English moralists of the 
last century. 

J. S. Mackenzie. 

University College, Cardiff. 



* " Cudworth belongs to the period," says Mr. Selby-Bigge in his Preface, 
"because his ethical work was not published till 1731." Surely this implies a 
very strange view of the circumstances which determined a writer's place in the 
history of thought. 



